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A “NEW DEAL” AT GENEVA 





NCE more events have demonstrated the 

truth of the proverb that things must get 
worse before they get better. Two weeks ago 
Europe was confronted by the most serious poli- 
tical crisis since the close of the World War. To- 
day the atmosphere has materially changed and, 
if the world is not yet definitely moving toward 
peace, it has at least been given a breathing-spell 
during which it may re-examine its prob- 
lems. The three events which have con- 
tributed to this striking change have been 
Hitler’s statesmanlike address to the Reich- 
stag on May 17; the news published on 
May 21 that the Mussolini four-power pact had 
been revived in modified form; and the American 
declaration of policy made by Ambassador Nor- 
man H. Davis at the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference on May 22. As a result of these develop- 
ments, the German delegation has abandoned its 
opposition to the British plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of European armies; and it is probable that 
France will also accept the British proposal. Un- 
der this proposal, the five leading armies of Con- 
tinental Europe will each be fixed at 200,000 men; 
every government will abolish tanks above 16 tons 
and large guns above 155 millimeters; and mili- 
tary aircraft will be drastically reduced—to 500 
planes in the case of each great power. 


President Roosevelt deserves great credit for 
initiating these heartening developments. In his 
appeal of May 16 the President gave Chancellor 
Hitler an opening for a moderate answer to the 
extremist statements of Viscount Hailsham and 
others. Taking advantage of this appeal, Hitler 
on the 17th not only accepted the American pro- 
posal for a non-aggression pact, but also gave 
assurances that Germany did not wish to change 
the map of Europe by force or to “Germanize” 
alien peoples. He also accepted the principle of 
international supervision of armaments, provided 
it is universal, which means that Germany is will- 


ing to have the League of Nations pass on the 
question of whether the Storm Troops and similar 
bodies are actually militarized. 


Of equal significance was Ambassador Davis’s 
statement at Geneva on May 22. The United 
States, he said, believes that if the world does 
not carry out its obligation to disarm, the alterna- 
tive will be the collapse of peace machinery and 
the outbreak of another war. The goal should 
be the reduction of armies to the position of a do- 
mestic police force, and the curtailment of the 
power to commit aggression. The British arms 
proposal the United States accepted as a forward 
step. Apparently having Germany in mind, Mr. 
Davis declared that “if at this decisive point any 
nation should fail to give conclusive evidence of 
its pacific intentions and insist upon the right to 
re-arm, even though the other powers take sub- 
stantial steps toward disarmament, then the bur- 
den of the Disarmament Conference, with the in- 
calculable consequences of such a failure, would 
rest on the shoulders of that nation.” The United 
States seems unwilling to allow Germany to re- 
arm itself with those weapons, such as tanks un- 
der 16 tons, which the British plan allows the 
other powers to maintain without restriction. 
This question may prove to be the rock on which 
the conference may founder. 


Going further than any previous spokesman of 
the American government, Mr. Davis proceeded 
to say that if a disarmament treaty could be con- 
cluded, the United States would assist in “the or- 
ganization of peace.” First, it would be “willing 
to consult the other States in case of a threat 
to peace with a view to averting conflict.” Second, 
“in the event that the States, in conference, de- 
termine that a State has been guilty of a breach 
of the peace in violation of its international obli- 
gations, and take measures against the violator, 
then, if we concur in the judgment rendered as to 
the responsible and guilty party, we will refrain 
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from any action tending to defeat such c_‘‘ective 
effort which these States may thus take to re- 
store.” Third, the United States is “heartily in 
sympathy with the idea that means of effective, 
automatic and continuous supervision should be 
found whereby nations will be able to rest as- 
sured that, as long as they respect their obligations 
with regard to armaments, the corresponding ob- 
ligations of their neighbors will be carried out in 
the same scrupulous manner.” Finally, Mr. Davis 
intimated that the “simplest and most accurate 
definition of an aggressor is one whose armed 
forces are found on alien soil in violation of trea- 
ties.” 

This American statement constitutes a virtual 
promise to waive “neutral rights” in case the 
League decides to impose sanctions against a rec- 
ognized aggressor. It follows that the American 
and British navies will not clash over the imposi- 
tion of a League blockade and that a major ob- 
jection hitherto raised by the British government 
against the application of Article XVI of the 
Covenant has been removed. The United States, 
it is true, will insist on deciding for itself whether 
a given state is the aggressor; from the legal 
point of view, however, this reservation merely 
gives the United States the veto which League 
members already enjoy under the unanimity rule. 
The important question is whether a responsible 
representative of the United States is to partici- 
pate actively with the League Council in forming 
an opinion as to the aggressor, or whether this 
decision is to be independently arrived at by the 
State Department in Washington. That the 
United States intends to follow the first alterna- 
tive seems implicit in the promise to “consult.” 

As far as the French security position is con- 
cerned, it is probable that the insistence of the 
United States on the principle of international 
supervision may prove to be of greater importance 
than the tentative waiver of neutral rights. In- 
ternational supervision should determine whether 
Germany and other powers are secretly employing 
their vast industrial organizations in the manu- 
facture of forbidden weapons, or giving military 
training to ostensibly civilian organizations. This 
method should reduce the French fear that Nazi 
Germany will not observe the provisions of a 
disarmament treaty. If every government re- 
organizes its military system on a purely de- 
fensive basis, an effective system of supervision 
may prevent aggression more successfully than a 
blockade. From this point of view, the United 
States has gone a long way in meeting the de- 
mands of France for security. As a result of the 
dramatic interchanges of the past week, the pros- 
pects for a successful outcome at the Geneva Dis- 
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armament Conference and for political appease. Ig 
ment in Europe have greatly improved. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 


The League Acts on Chaco War 


Following Paraguay’s declaration of war on 
May 10, the League of Nations has taken the ini. | 
tiative to terminate the sanguinary war in the 
Chaco. In declaring war after Bolivia’s failure | 
to accept a peace formula sponsored by Argentina, | 
Brazil, Chile and Peru, Paraguay hoped to induce | 
the countries bordering on the belligerents to pro- | 
claim their neutrality and then prohibit the ship. | 
ment of war materials across their territory, | 
Such a prohibition, although in law applicable to 
both belligerents, would in fact discriminate 
against Bolivia, since the neutrals could cut off 
this landlocked country from all foreign war ma- 
terials, but would not be entitled to interfere with 
Paraguay’s treaty rights to import whatever it 
wished via the Parana and Paraguay rivers. Peru 
has already indicated that its ports will remain 
open to Bolivia, but Argentina and Chile, both of 
which resent Bolivia’s refusal to withdraw its 
reservations to their peace formula, have not yet 
defined their position. 


As soon as war was declared, the League of 
Nations took steps to assume complete jurisdiction 
over the dispute. A League committee formulated 
a plan for settlement which was submitted to 
Bolivia and Paraguay at a public session of the 
Council on May 20. According to this plan the 
settlement of the dispute would be entrusted en- 
tirely to the League, so that the parties would 
agree no longer to entertain suggestions from the 
South American nations and the Washington 











Commission of Neutrals whose prolonged efforts } 


to mediate in the conflict have prevented action 
by the League. The League plan involves cessa- 
tion of hostilities, withdrawal of the declaration 
of war, and arbitration. A commission, appointed 
by the Council, would undertake a thorough in- 
quiry on the spot. It would, if necessary, make 
the final arrangements for ‘an armistice and, in | 
consultation with the parties to the dispute, pro- 
pose the basis on which arbitration would take | 
place. On May 20 the Paraguayan representative 
indicated his government’s unqualified acceptance 
of this plan, while the Bolivian delegate held out 
hope that his country might accept in a few days. 
Bolivia’s acceptance will mean abandonment of 
its traditional insistence that the conditions of | 
arbitration, particularly those concerning the lim- 
its of the territorial zone to be submitted to ad- 
judication, should be defined by direct agreement 





between the two countries. : 


JOHN C. DEWILDE. 
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